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ABSTRACT 

A survey of 197 regular education teachers 
representing 35 states indicated few changes in structural 
arrangements or adaptive instruction as a function of having 
handicapped students in their classes. Elementary and secondary level 
teachers completed a 2-page survey which explored the use of other 
adults in the classroom, size of instructional groups, primary method 
of instruction used, and degree of classroom structure. Number of 
adults used in the classroom differed from what it typically would be 
for only 26 percent of respondents. Sixty percent reported direct 
instruction as the preferred method for handicapped students. More 
than half reported that the degree of classroom structure (typically 
described as •*highly structured") would not change if handicapped 
students were not present. Adaptive instructional techniques were 
almost unanimously viewed as desirable, with teachers at both 
elementary and secondary levels indicating that the most desirable 
approach is holding the student accountable for performance and 
quality of work. It is concluded that regular education teachers 
either do not see a way to make the classroom environment different 
from what it would be without a handicapped student, or are unable to 
implement potential changes. A copy of the survey is appended. 
(JW) 
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Abstract 



Nearly 200 regular education teachers from across the nation provided 
inforiiidt ion on instructional arrangements they use with "mildly 
handicapped" students assigned to their classes. They reported their use 
of other adults in the classroom, instructional grouping practices, primary 
inelliodb of instruction, degree of classroom structure, and adaptive 
instruction. These teachers, on the average, noted few differences in 
structural arrangements and adaptive instruction as a function of having 
handicapped students in their classes. Differences were noted primarily as 
a function of grade level of students (elementary vs. secondary) and, 
minimally, as a function of geographic location. Implications of these 
findings for services for handicapped students are discussed. 



This project was supported by Grant No. 6008630224 from 
the U.S. Department of Education, Office of Special 
Education and Rehabilitative Services (OSERS). Points 
of view or opinions do not necessarily represent official 
position of OSERS. 
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Regular Education Teachers' Perceptions of Instructional 
Arrangements for Students with Mild Handicaps 



Increasing numbers of children with mild learning problems are being 
identified as handicapped and eligible for special education services. When 
this occurs, however, most of these students continue to spend the majority of 
their school day in mainstream classrooms. Essentially, their education is the 
responsibility of the mainstream teacher, who is faced with the added problem of 
having to devise educational arrangements for students who leave the classroom 
for anywhere from 30 minutes to three hours to receive services from a special 
education professional. We assume that teachers in such mainstream settings use 
a variety of instructional procedures and arrangements for these students. 

In fact, we know very little about the instructional arrangements teachers 
use for mildly handicapped students in regular education settings, ard very 
little about the effectiveness of various instructional arrangements. About the 
only factors for which we have some information are related to class size or 
student-teacher ratio (Ysseldyke, Thurlow, & Wotruba, 1987), and grouping 
practices (Ysseldyke, Thurlow, Christenson, & McVicar, in press). 

This study was undertaken to obtain information from a national sample of 
teachers about the types of instructional arrangements used in regular education 
classrooms for students with mild handicaps. Two fundamental types of 
instructional arrangements were given primary attention: "structural 
arrangements" and "adaptive instruction." 
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Method 

Subjects were 197 full-time regular education teachers who served mildly 
haniiicdpped students in their regular education classrooms. The teachers 
represented 35 states, which included all nine geographic division 
classifications used by the U.S. Bureau of Census (see Table 1). Sixty-eight 
percent of the sample indicated that they worked in elementary settings and 32% 
specified secondary/middle schoul settings. Over two-thirds of the teachers 
indicated that the socioeconomic level of the majority of the students served in 
their schools was either "low to moderate" (43.1%) or "moderate" (28.4%); the 
categories of "moderate to high," "low," and "high" were checked by 17.3%, 9.6%, 
and 1.0%, respectively; one respondent did not indicate students' socioeconomic 
status (see Table 2). 

The majority of the respondents (53.3%) indicated that they served between 
one and five mildly handicapped students, with two (15.2%), three (12.7%), and 
tour (10.7%) being the most frequently reported numbers of students served. 
With the exception of one respondent, all teachers reported serving fewer than 
?.b mildly handicapped students (see Table 3). One secondary level teacher 
reported having 75 mildly handicapped students. This number, though much higher 
than those reported b^ all of the others, was still possible depending upon how 
classes were scheduled. On the other hand, it is possible that an error 
occurred in subject selection procedures, and that this teacher was not a 
regular education teacher, but rather a resource room teacher, a consultant, or 
some other specialized staff member. Approximately 78% of the respondents 
indicated that they served learning disabled students; approximately 39% served 
emotionally disturbed or emotional ly/behavioral ly disordered students, 35% 
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Geographic Distributi on of Respondents 



Geographic Region 


State 


Number of 


Percentage of 







Respondents 


Respondents^ 


Mounta 1 n 




35 


18.1 




Colorado 


17 


8.8 




Wyomi ng 


7 


3.6 




Mr 1 zona 


G 


1 1 




Montana 


5 


2.6 


West North Lentral 




31 


16.1 




Minnesota 


8 


4.2 




South Dakota 


8 


4.2 




Kansas 


7 


J. 0 




North Dakota 


5 


2.6 




Mi ssour i 


3 


1.5 


New \ ny 1 and 




24 


12.4 




New Hampshire 


13 


6.7 




Mai ne 


4 


2.1 




Vermont 


4 


2.1 




rv 1 luu c 1 b 1 Qi lu 


J 


1 C\ 


Soutli Atlantic 




21 


10.9 




Georgia 


5 


2.6 




Florida 


4 


2.1 




juu lh Laro 1 1 na 


A 
H 


0 1 




Virgini a 


4 


2.1 




Del aware 


3 


1.5 




Maryl and 


1 


.5 


ni-JL >LrULII V«C*iLl ul 






in A 




Arkansas 

rli 


XT 


5 7 

•J m / 




Texas 


5 


2.6 




Okl ahona 


4 


2.1 


Middle Atlantic 




18 


9.4 




r enri by i v an i a 


Q 

o 


A 0 

4. d 




New Jersey 


6 


3.1 




New York 


4 


2.1 


East North Central 




17 


8.7 




I nd 1 ana 


7 


3.0 




Michigan 


7 


3 6 




Ohio 


2 


1.0 




1 1 1 i noi s 


1 


.5 


r ac 1 r 1 c 




1 c 

15 


7.8 






p 
o 


A 9 




Washington 


6 


3.1 




Alaska 


1 


.5 


East South Central 




12 


6.2 




Tennessee 


5 


2.6 




Kentucky 


4 


2.1 




Mississppi 


0 


1.5 


abased on 193 surveys; 


"4 'were^not"^rdenf Tf TeJ7^ 
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Table 2 

Socioeconomic (SES) Levels of Students Served by Respondents 



SES Level Number Checking Percentage of 

Category Respondents 



Low 


19 


9.6 


Low-to-Moderate 


85 


43.1 


Moderate 


55 


28.4 


Moderate-to-High 


34 


17.3 


High 


2 


1.0 


No response 


1 


.5 



^Rdsed on 197 cases. 



Table 3 



Total Number of Students on Respondents' Caseloads 
Classified as "Mildly Handicapped"^ 



Number of 
Students 


Number of 
Respondents 


Percentage of 
Respondents^ 


1-5 


105 


53.5 


6-lU 


37 


18.9 


11-19 


22 


11.0 


24 


1 


.5 


7b 


1 


.5 



Reporter frequencies and percentages are based on 197 respondents. 
Hov^ever, percentages do not equal 100 and frequencies do not equal 197 
due to the omission from this table of the 31 respondents who either 
did not respond to this question or who responded with "0". 
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served students with speech impairments, and 30% served students labeled as 
mildly mentally retarded. An "other" category, which included vision and 
hearing impaired, physically disabled, gifted, English as a Second Language, 
and others, was cnecked by a total of 17.2% of the subjects (see Table 4). 

Mater lals 

The two-page survey developed for this study was based on the literature in 
the field of Adaptive Education/Adaptive Instruction, which focuses on the use 
of alternative instructional arrangements to meet the diverse needs of 
individual students within regular education classrooms. The survey asked for 
intormdtion about the students served by the respondents and the respondents* 
practices and opinions concerning "structural arrangemer ts" and "adaptive 
instruction" in their classrooms. A copy of the survey can be found in the 
Appendix. 

Procedure 

Possible suDjects for this study were so^ 'cited through 240 special 
education teacherb from across the country who had responded to an earlier 
^^urvey on student-teacher ratios in special education classrooms (see Thurlow et 
dl., 1987). The original sample of special education teachers was identified 
through state and district level specicl education offices. Each of the 240 
special education teachers who responded to a student-teacher ratio survey was 
sent two of the surveys developed for the current study, and was asked to 
distribute them to two regular education teachers who served mildly handicapped 
students in their classrooms. Of the 480 surveys sent out for distribution to 
the special education teachers, 197 surveys were con^pleted and returned by the 
regular education teachers, accounting for a return rate of 41%. 
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Table 4 

Categories of Handicapped Students Served by Respondents 



Students Served^ 



P,, ^r^r^^^r f „..,a Average Number Modal Number 

Category Checking Category ^ 



Learning Disabled 78.2 5.3 2.0 

Emotionally Disturbed or 39.1 2.4 1.0 
Emotional ly/Benavi oral ly 
Di sordered 

Mildly Mental ly Retarded 29.9 2.4 1.0 

Speecli l.'^pdired 35.0 2.2 1.0 

Other^ 17.2 1.0 1.0 



"^ToLdl porcentaye is greater than 100 because teachers were not limited in the 
number of categories they could endorse. 

^Tho nyures in tnese columnis reflect only the responses of those teachers who 
indicated they served students in the disability category. 



c 



These figures include the following categories: physically handicapped (2.0); 
E'-jhih as a Second Langu ge (1.5); gifted (.5); vision, hearing impaired (8.1); 
and Adaptive PE, Title 1, multiple handicaps, and "special needs" (5.1). 
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Struct urd] Arrdngeinents 

Teachers were asked about the structure arrangements they used for 
handicapped students in their classrooms in terms of four variables: (a) the 
use of other adults in the classroom, (b) the size of groups uced for 
instruction, (c) the primary method of instruction used, and (d) the degree of 
structure in the classroom. Almost one-half of the sample indicated that some 
other adult(s) helped out in their classrooms. The "other adults" most 
freq.iently mentioned were aides (14.7%), other teachers (17.6%), and volunteers 
(17.1%). Thirty-seven percent of the sample said that no other adults were used 
in their cl assruoiris , and 14.7% did not respond. When the subjects were asked 
whether their reported use of other adults differed from what it would be if 
they ll^.d no handicapped students in their classrooms, 56% indicated that it did 
not Jirfer, while 26% reported that it did. Eighteen percent of the sample did 
not respond (see Table 5). 

Teachers were asked to indicate the size of the small groups they used for 
instruction. Of those indicating group size, the greatest number of 
respondent., specified si^^es of four to six students (16.8% of the total sample) 
and one to three students (13.7% of the total sample). Eight percent of the 
respondents said that they individualized instruction and 11.1% gave group sizes 
of 10 or more. Nineteen percent did not respond to this question, 6.6% reported 
that they did not use smal' groups, and IS. 3% implied that they jsed small 
groups for instruction, but did not report a group size (see Table 6). Just 
over half of the sample (51.3%) indicated that their use of small groups for 
instruction, and the corresponding size of the group, did not differ from what 
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Table 5 



Structural Arrangements: Other Adults Used in Classrooms by Regular 
Education Teachers when Handicapped Students are Present 



Adult Used 


Number of 
Respondents 


Percentage of 
Respondents 


No other adults used 


73 


37.1 


AidG(s) 


29 


14.7 


Unnamed Adult^ 


26 


13.2 


Another teacher 


15 


17.6 


Volunteer 


14 


17.1 


Tutor 


8 


4.1 


Counselor 


1 


.5 


Pdraprofessional 


1 


.5 


Student teacher 


1 


.5 


No response 


29 


14.7 


"Does this differ from 
were in your classroom? 


what you would do if no 


handicapped students 


Yes 


5? 


26.4 


No 


110 


55.8 


No response 


35 


17.8 


^^Respondents described 


activities performed by 


adult(s), but did not 



"name" them. 



12 



9 



Table 6 



btructural Arrangements: Size of Small Groups used for Instruction by 
Regular Education Teachers when Handicapped Students are Present 



Group Size 

Individual ized 

1-3 students 

4-6 

7-9 

10-12 

13-15 

16-18 

19-20 

21 + 

Indicated use of small groups 
out did net give size 

Did not use small groups 

No Response 



Number or 
Respondents 



16 
27 
33 
12 
5 
9 
4 
3 
1 
36 

13 
38 



Percentage of 
Respondents 



"Does this differ from what you would do if no handicapped 
were in your classroom?" 



Yeb 
No 

No response 



77 
101 
19 



8.1 
13.7 
16.8 

6.1 

2.5 

4.6 

2.0 

1.5 
.5 
18.3 

6.6 
19.3 

studf 's 

39.1 
51.3 
9.6 
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it would be if they had no handicapped students in their classes; 39.1% 
indicated that these patterns of group structure and size would change if no 
handicapped students were involved. 

Respondents were asked > name up to two primary methods of instruction 
tnat they used for the hanuicapped students in their classes. The most 
frequently named method was "direct instruction" (named by 60% of the sample). 
Otner frequently mentioned methods included cooperative/group (20.4%), discovery 
(17.8%), independent (17.3%), and multi-method (12.2%). Nine percent of the 
Sdiiiple did not respr-nd. (The total percentage is greater than 100 because up to 
two inethodb per teacher were recorded; see Table 7.) Almost 60% of the sample 
sdid thdi they would not change their methods of instruction if no handicapped 
students were present, while 35.5% said that they would change their methods of 
instruction (see Table 7). 

When asked about the degree of structure they used for the handicapped 
students in their classrooms, over 40% of the sample indicated that their 
classrooms were highly or extremely structured. Approximately 14% of the sample 
used words such as "moderate" or "a lot" to describe the degree of structure in 
their classrooms, while only 4.1% used words like "low," "open," or "flexible." 
Many respondents indicated that the degree of structure they imposed depended on 
some variable such as the curriculum or subject matter (4.6%) or the "learning 
style" (2.5%). (See Table 8.) More respondents than not (55.3% vs. 34.5%) 
indicated that the degree of structure did not differ from what it would be if 
no handicapped students were in the classrooms. 
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Table 7 

Structural Arrangements: Primary Methods of Instruction Used by 
Regular Education Teachers when Handicapped Students are Present 



Method 


Nu'Tiber of 
rvcbpunaen Lb 


Percentage of 

RocnnnHorit" 


Direct 


118 


59.9 


Cooperative (group) 


40 


20.4 


Discovery 


35 


17.8 


I naependent 


34 


17.3 


Mult i -method 


24 


12.2 


Tacti le 


6 


3.0 


Other 


5 


2.5 


No Response 


18 


9.1 


"Does this differ from what you 
were present in your classroom? 


would do if no 

II 


handicapped students 


Yes 


70 


35.5 


No 


118 


59.5 


No response 


9 


4.6 



^Total IS greater then 100% because teachers were allowed to name two 
KieLhods, 
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Table 8 

Structural Arrangements: Degree of Structure used by Regular 
Education Teachers when Handicapped Students are Present in the 
Classroom. 



Degree o^" Structure 



El ementary 



"Highly "/"Extremely "/"Very" 

"Moderate"/"Much"/"A lot" 

"Low"/"Open"/"Flexible" 

"Dependent on Instructional 

Techniqjes, Learning Centers" 

"Structi.Tf Depends on Disability 
Serve-" 

"Depends on Curriculum/Subject Matter' 

"Traditional "/"Self -Contained"/ 

"Structure with Least Distractions' 

"Depends on Learning Style/ 
Individual Performance" 

"Uuiot Environment with High 
Expectations" 

No jCorable resprns or blank 



83 



27 



8 
11 

9 

9 



3 

37 



Secondary 



42.1 
13.7 
4.1 

5.6 

4.6 
4.6 

2.5 

2.5 

1.5 
18.8 



"Does this differ f' . what you would do if no handicapped student 
were present in yf'T t: r-srcm?" 



Yes 
No 

No Response 



68 

109 
20 



34.5 
55.3 
10.2 
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Ad (1 p t i V e Instructi on 

Fifteen statements describing various instructional adaptations were 
included in the survey (see page 2 of the survey in appendix). The respondents 
were asked to rate each statetpent on a scale of 1 to 7 (with "1" being low and 
"7" being high) on two dimensions: (a) the desirability of the adaptation, and 
(b) the extent to which the teacher is able to make the adaptation in his or her 
classroom. In general, the teachers found all of the adaptations highly 
desirable; the modal response for each statement was "7," and average 
"desirability" ratings for all 15 statements ranged from 5.5 to 6.6. The two 
adaptations receiving the highest average "desirability" ratings were "holding 
btuoent accountable for his/her performance and quality of work" (average rating 
= 5.6), and "altering instruction so that the student can experience success" 
(average rating = 6.4). In relative terms, the two least desirable adaptations 
were "modifying tasks until student makes no errors or only infrequent mistakes" 
(average rating = b.5), and "using other goals to instruct failing student" 
(average rating = 5.6) (see Table 9). 

Overall, teachers' ratings of their own abi 1 i ty to make the preferred 
adaptations were lower than the adaptations' "desirability" ratings; in fact, 
all lb t tests comparing average "desirability" and "able to do" ratings for 
each iLem were significant at the .001 level. Average "able to do" ratings 
ranged from 4.1 to 5.8, with modal ratings from 4 to 7. The adaptation that 
teachers were, on the average, most able to carry out in their classrooms 
(average rating = 5.8) was also the adaptation that received the highest average 
"desirability" rating: holding student accountable for his/her performance and 
quality of work. The adaptation with the second highest average "able to do" 
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Table 9 



Adaptive Instruction: Teachers' Reports of the Desirability of Various 
Instructional Adaptations for Handicapped Students and the Extent to 
which they are Able to Make the Adaptation in their Classrooms^ 







Desirabi 


1 i ty 


Ad 1 e- 


to-Do 






Mean 


Mode 


Mean 


MOde 


1 

1 • 


A 1 • 

Altering instruction so student can experience 


5. 3d 


/.u 


4.yD 


D.U 




success 












Identifying alternative instructional modifications 


C 1 o 

6. 13 


7.0 


A CO 

4. DO 


D.U 




for teaching students 










J. 


Identifying alternative ways to manage student 


6. 14 


7 .0 


b.Ol 


D.U 




behavior or affect 










4. 


Modifying curricula in a variety of ways 


5.85 


7.0 


^.68 


5.0 


5. 


Using alternative methods to instruct failing student 


6.24 


7.0 


4.69 


D.U 


6. 


Using different materials to instruct failing student 


5.90 


7.0 


4.49 


5.0 


7 

/ . 


Using other goals to instruct failing student 


5.65 


7.0 


4.56 


5.0 


1 > 

o. 


Usino increased practice opportunities 


C 1 c 

6.16 


7.0 


b.09 


O.U 




ubiny diLcrnaLivc group piaCcmenLS 


R 71 


7 n 


A t^l 




10. 


Adjusting lesson pace to meet student's rate of 


6.16 


7.0 


4.67 


5.0 




mastery 










11. 


Monitoring of student's errors and prescribing 


6.24 


7.0 


4.95 


5.0 




activities to correct responses 










12. 


Modifying tasks until student makes no errors or 


5.46 


7.0 


4.09 


4.0 




only infrequent mistakes 










13. 


Monitoring effectiveness of alternative 


5.71 


7.0 


4.28 


4.0 




intervent ions 










14. 


Infoniiing student frequently of his/her 


5.75 


7.0 


5.02 


4.0 




instructional needs 










lb. 


Holding student accountable for his/her 


6.55 


7.0 


5.80 


7.0 




performance and quality of work 












Averages: 


6.00 


7.0 


4.76 


4.9 



''Rating scale ranged from 1 (low) to 7 (high). All 15 t-tests between average 
"desirability" and "able-to-do" ratings for each item were significant at the .000 
level. Sample sizes for the t-tests ranged from 187 to 195. 
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rdtinq (5.1) was "using increased practice opportunities." The statement that 
received the lowest "dosirabi 1 ity" rating, "modifyinq tasks until student makes 
no errors or only infrequent mistakes," also received the lowest average "able 
to do" rating (4.1). Also receiving low "able to do" ratings (average rating = 
4.3) was the statement "monitoring effectiveness of alternative interventions". 
(See Table 9 for complete summary data.) 

Compar ^:on of Elem e ntary and Secondary Teachers' Responses 

Several differences were found between the response patterns of those 
teachers who identified themselves as working in elementary school settings (68% 
ot the total samole; n = 134) and those who stated that they worked in 
secondary/middle school settings (32%; n = 63). According to teacher reports, 
the students served by the elementary teachers were, on the average, of a lower 
socioeconomic level than were the secondary/middle school students. A greater 
percentage of elementa/y school teachers than secondary/middle school teachers 
estimated the socioeconomic level of their schools' students to be "low" or "low 
to moderate," while the pattern was reversed when the socioeconomic designations 
were "moderate," "moderate to high," and "high" (see Table 10 for responses). 

Tne secondary/middle school regular education teachers reported having, on 
the average, more "mildly handicapped" students in the.ir classes than did the 
elementary teachers. Secondary/middle teachers reported having an average of 
y.4 "mildly handicapped" students, while the average for an elementary teacher 
was 4.3 (see Table 11). Almost two-thirds (62.7%) of the elementary school 
respondents served a total of between one and five mildly handicapped students; 
only 33.3% of the secondary school respondents reported such small numbers. 
Nearly 32% of the secondary/middle teachers reported having between 6 and 10 
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Table 10 



Comparison of Student Socioeconomic Status 
by Elementary and Secondary School '.evel 



SES 



Low 

Low to Moderate 
Moderate 

Motierdte to High 
Hi.jh 



Elementary 



N 

19 
59 
34 
21 

0 



14.2 
44.0 
25.4 
15.7 

0 



S econdary/Middl e 
N % 



0 
26 
22 
13 

2 



0.0 
41.3 
34.9 
20.6 

3.2 



Table 11 

Regular Education Teacher Caseloads of Mildly Handicapped Students 



Total Number 
0 

1-5 
6-lU 
11 + 

No response 

Me<J0 

Mode 



Percentage of 
Elementary Teachers^ 



3% based on 134 cases 
H bused on 63 cases 



6.0 
62.7 
12.7 

6.5 
11.9 

4.3 

2.0 



Percentage of 
Secondary Teachers'^ 



6.3 

33.3 
31.7 
23.8 
4.8 
9.4 
4.0 



20 
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mildly handicapped students; 23.8% had 11 or more students. Only 12.7% and 
b.b7o, respectively, ot the elementally teachers had as many mildly handicapped 
students (see Table 11), About 6% of botn levels of teachers gave a response of 
"0" when asked for the total tiumber of students in their classes classified as 
"mildly handicapped.*' However, each of these 12 respondents did indicate serving 
some children within specific disability categories. It is possible that these 
cfnldren had not been forinally classified, or that they had handicaps of a 
moderate or severe degree. 

Over two-thirds of both elementary (76.9%) and secondary/middle school 
(81.0%) teachers reported having learning disabled (LD) students; however, 
secondary/middle teachers had a larger average number of '.0 students than the 
elementary teachers (b.5 compared to 3.7). More secondary/middle teachers than 
elementary teachers reported serving some number of both emotionally/ 
behaviorally disordered (EI3D) students (49% vs. 34%) and mildly mentally 
retarded (MMR) students (35% vs. 28%); and, on the average, they also served 
Uryer numbers or those students. The two populations that more elementary 
teachers than secondary/middle teachers mentioned serving were speech impaired 
(42% vs. 19%) and sensory impaired (i.e. vision and hearing) students (11% vs. 
2%)(see Table 12). 

Use o f other adult ai des in classrooms . On the average, over 50% of 
elementary teachers used some other adult in the classroom while only about 35% 
of secondary/middle school regular education teachers reported having some 
additional assistance during their classroom in^^truction (see Table 13). Of the 
elementary level regular education teachers reporting additional assistance, 
16.4% used an adult teacher's aide; 9.7% used volunteers; 6.0% used another 
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Table 12 



Profile of Handicapped Students Served by Regular Education 
Teachers in Regular Education Classrooms 



% of Teachers Serving 
Disability Some Number of Students^ 


Average 


Number^ 


Modal 


Number^ 


Category 

El ementary 


Secondary 


El em 


Sec 


El em 


Sec 


Learning 

Disabled 76.9 


81.0 


3.7 


8.49 


2.0 


6.0 


Einot i oiicil ly/Di sturbed 
nmotional ly/Behavi oral 1 y 
Disordered 34.3 


49.2 


1.6 


3.55 


1.0 


2.0 


Mildly Mentally 

Retarded 27.6 


34.9 


1.8 


3.36 


1.0 


1.0 


Speech I.iipaired 42.5 


19.0 


2.2 


2.25 


1.0 


1.0 


Other c 17.2 


17.5 


2.4 


2.60 


2.0 


1.0 


3 Total percentage is greater than 100 because 
•luiiiuer of categories they could endorse. 


teachers 


were not 


1 imi ted 


in the 



^ The figures in these columns reflect only the responses of those teachers who 
uidicated they served students in the disability category. 



^ These figures include the following categories: physically handicapped, 
English as a Second Language, sensory impairments and gifted. 
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Table 13 

Structural Arrangements: Other Adults Used in Classrooms by 
Elementary and Secondary/Middle Teachers When Handicapped Students 

are Present 



AL^ult(s) U^ed Elementary Secondary 



No Other Adult Used 


33.6 


44.4 


Aide 


16.4 


11.1 


Vol uiiteer 


9.7 


1.6 


Another Teacher 


6.0 


11.1 


Tutor 


4.5 


3.2 


Counselor 


.7 


0 


Student Teacher 


.7 


0 


Paraprof essi onal 


.7 


0 


Unspecified Other^ 


15.7 


7.9 


No Response 


11.9 


20.fi 


"Does this differ from what you would 
were present in your classroom?" 


do if no handicapped 


students 


Yes 


27.6 


23.8 


No 


58.2 


50.8 


No Response 


14.2 


25.4 



^Respondent mentioned duties/activi ties performed by adult, but did 
not name 
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teacher; 4,5% used a tutor, and 15,7% had some other, unspecified, adult 
assistance. Counselors, student teachers, and paraprof essional s were, each, 
reportedly used by less than 1,0% of responding teachers. Thirty-three percent 
reported that they used no other adult in the classroom. 

Secondary/middle level regular education teachers used an adult aide in the 
cl assroom less f-^^quently than did the el ementary level teachers: 11.1% 
reported using an adult aide; 1.6% reported using volunteers; 11.1% reported 
using another teacher; 3.2% reported using a tutor; and 7.9% reported using an 
unspecified "other adult.'* Counselors, students, or paraprof essi onal s were not 
used by these respondents. Almost half of the secondary/middle school level 
rebponderits (44.4%) reported not using another a^iult in their classrooms. 

Instruction al arrangement and size of groups . About one-fourth of 
elementary level teachers (27.6%) and secondary level teachers (23.8%) reported 
d difference in their instructional arrangements as a result of serving 
handicapped students in their classrooms. However, the majority of both 
elementary (58.2%) and secondary (50.8%) teachers reported no difference in 
their classroom instructional arrangements when serving handicapped students. 

Elementary and secondary level regular education teachers reported that a 
group range of between one to three or four to six students represented typical 
sizes for instructional groups (see Table 14). Less 'i.an 10% of elementary 
teachers (9.0%) and secondary/middle school teachers (6.3%) reported using 
individualized instruction when handicapped students were present in their 
cldbses. The group sizes reported most often by elementary level teachers were 
one to three students (14.9%) and four to six students per group (21.6%). The 
group size reported most often by secondary/middle school level teachers was one 
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Table 14 

Structural Arrangements: Size of Small Groups Used for Instruction by 
Elementary and Secondary/Middle School Teachers When Handicapped 

Students are Present 



Group Size Elementary Secondary 



Individual ized 


9.0 


6.3 


1-3 students 


14.9 


11.1 


4-6 


21.6 


6.3 


7-9 


6.7 


4.8 


10-12 


\.5 


4.8 


13-lb 


2.2 


9.5 


16-18 


.7 


4.8 


19-20 


1.5 


1.6 


21 + 


0 


1.6 


"Does this differ from what you would 
were present in your classroom?" 


do if no handicapped 


students 


Yes 


38.8 


39. 


No 


53.0 


47. 


No Response 


8.2 


12, 
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Lo three students (11.1%). No groups of over 20 students were reported by 
elementary teacher s. 

Prima ry methods of instruction . Elementary and secondary level coachers 
were asked to designate their primary method of instruction when handicapped 
students were present in the classroom (see Table 15). Over half of both the 
elementary teachers (61.9%) and the secondary teachers (55.5%) reported using 
direct methods of instruction. Cooperative group instruction was used by 21.7% 
ot the elementary teachers and 17.5% of the secondary level teachers. Higher 
percentages of secondary than elementary teachers reported using "discovery" 
(2b. 4% vs. 14.2%) and "independent" (23.8% vs. 14.2%) methoas of instruction. 
A mult I -method approach was reported more frequently by elementary level 
teachers (14.4%) than by secondary level teachers (9.5%) as a primary method of 
instruction. 

The primary methods of instruction reported by elementary and secondary 
regular education teachers when handicapped students were present in their 
classroom were ranked slightly differently. For elementary teachers, the order 
of frequency was: (1) direct method, (2) cooperative group method, (3) multi- 
method, (4 & 5) direct and discovery methods, and (6) tactile methods. The 
order tor secondary teachers was: (1) direct method, (2) discovery method, (3) 
independent study method, (4) cooperative group method, (5) mul ti -method, and 
(6) tactile methods, respectively. 

VJhen asked whether the primary method of instruction differed when 
hdndicdpped students were present in the classroom, 35.8% of elementary level 
and 34.9% of secondary level teachers reported "yes." Most teachers in both 
groups (58.2% and 63.5%) indicated that the primary method of instruction did 
not differ when handicapped students were in the classroom. 
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Table 15 

Structural Arrangements: Primary Methods of Instruction Used by 
Elementary and Secondary/Middle School Teachers When Handicapped 

Students are Pr-esent 



Method Elementary Secondary 



Direct 


61.9 


55.6 


T'-.operati ve (Group} 


21.7 


17.5 


Discovery 


14.2 


25.4 


Independent 


14.2 


23.8 


Multi -Method 


14.4 


9.5 


Tacti le 


1.4 


1.6 


Utner 


3.0 


1.6 


No Response 


9.0 


9.5 


"Does this differ from what you 
were present in your classroom?' 


would do if 


no handicapped students 


Yes 


35.8 


34.9 


No 


58.2 


63.5 


No Response 


6.0 


1.6 



^Total percent is greater than 100 because teachers were allowed to 
name two methods. 
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Very little variability was found when comparing elementary and secondary 
level teachers on the degree of structure in the classroom. Over 42% and 41%, 
respectively, indicated that their classrooms were "highly or extremely" 
structured when handicapped students are present. Differences noted were that 
7.9% of secondary level respondents versus 3.0% of elementary level respondents 
indicated that "structure depends on the disability served." Another area of 
difference in degree of structure between elementary and secondary level 
respondents was dependent on "curriculum subject matter" '3.0% vs. 6.3%) and 
"learning style and individual performance" (.7% vs. 6.3%), respectively (see 
Table 16). 

Adaptive in struc tion. The respondents were asked to rate, on a Likert type 
scale, the desirability of using, and their ability to use, adaptive 
instructional techniques in their classrooms (see Table 17). Elementary anJ 
secondary teachers varied in a number of areas, and the difference for some 
items reached significance at the .05 level. 

Elementary level teachers generally responded to the desirability of using 
adaptive instructional methods in a slightly more positive manner than did the 
secoridary level teachers. On the average, elementary teachers more often than 
secondary teachers indicated significantly greater desirability for: (a) 
Identifying alternative ways to manage a student's behavior or "affect"; (b) 
using alternative methods to instruct failing students; (c) using different 
materials to instruct failing students; and (d) using an alternative group 
pi aceinent . 

Altering instruction so that the student can experience success, modifying 
the curriculum in a number of ways, adjusting the lesson pace to meet a 
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Table 16 

Structural Arrangements: Degree of Structure Used by Elementary 
vs Secondai^y/Middle Teachers When Handicapped Students are Present 



Degree of Structure Elementary Secondary 



"Highly"/" Extremely "/"Very" 42.5 41.3 

"Moderate"/"Much"/"A lot" 13.4 14.3 

"Low"/"Open"/ "Flexible" 3.7 4.8 

"Dependent on Instructional 

Techniques, Learning Centers" 5.2 0 

"Structure Depends on Disability 

Served" 3.0 7.9 

"Depends on Curriculum/Subject Matter" 3.0 6.3 

"Traditional "/"Self -Contai ned"/ 

"Structure with Least Distractions" 2.2 3.2 

"Depends on Learning Style/ 

Individual Performance" .7 6.3 

"Uuiet Environment with High 

Expectations" 2.2 0 

No scorable response or blank 22.4 9.5 

"Does this differ from what yon would do if no handicaoped student 
were present in your clai^room?" 

yes 32.1 39.7 

No 56.7 52.4 

No Response 11.2 7.9 
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Table 17 

Adaptive Instruction: Elementary vs. Secondary Teachers' Reports of 
the Desirability of Various Instructional Adaptations for Handicapped Students 
and the Extent to which they are able to Make the Adaptation in their Classrooms 

Desirabi 1 ity Able to Do 



Eleme ntary Secondary Elementary Second 







Mean 


Mode 


Mean 


Mode 


Mean 


Mode 


Mean 


Mode 


1. 


Student experience success 


6.36 


7.0 


6.36 


7.C 


4.96 


5.0 


4.92 


6.0 


^. 


Identify instructional 
mod 1 f < ra 1 1 0!is 


6.17 


7.0 


6.05 


7.0 


4.55 


4.0 


4.95 


5.0 


] 


Mririfitip hphrivinr nr r^ffprt 


6 30 


7 0 


*5.81 


7 0 


5.05 


5.0 


4.94 


5.0 


4. 


Modify curricula 


5.87 


7.0 


5.82 


6.0 


4.59 


5.0 


4.86 


5.0 


b. 


Use dJterriative methods 


6.42 


7.0 


*5.87 


7.0 


4.82 


5.0 


4.42 


4.0 


b. 


Use different materials 


6.12 


7.U 


*?.63 


7.0 


4.69 


5.0 


*4.08 


4.0 


7. 


Use other goals 


5.87 


7.0 


*5.21 


6.0 


4.76 


5.0 


*4.16 


4.0 


b. 


Use increased practice 


6.25 


7.0 


5.95 


7.0 


5.15 


6.0 


4.95 


6.0 


9. 


Use alternative group placements 


5.90 


7.0 


*5.32 


7.0 


4.74 


6.0 


*4.03 


4.0 


10. 


Adjust lesson pace 


6.19 


7.0 


6.10 


7.0 


4.73 


5.0 


4.52 


7.0 


11. 


Monitor student errors 


6.30 


7.0 


6.11 


7.0 


5.02 


5.0 


4.79 


5.0 




Modify tasks for no errors 


5.58 


7.0 


5.21 


5.0 


4.24 


4.0 


*3.76 


4.0 


13. 


Monitor effectiveness of 
al Lornative interventions 


5.82 


7.0 


5.49 


7.0 


4.35 


4.0 


4.12 


4.0 


14. 


Inform student of needs 


5.74 


7.0 


5.77 


6.0 


5.02 


4.0 


5.02 


4.0 


lb. 


Hold student accountable 


6.51 


7.0 


6.66 


7.0 


5.72 


7.0 


5.95 


7.0 




Averageb 


6.09 


7.0 


5.82 


6.7 


4.8 


5.0 


4.6 


4.9 



^M] lb t-tests between "desirability" and "able co do" average ratings significant at 
.QUO. Elementary teacher sa.,.ple sizes ranged from 126 to 132, and secondary sample sizes 
from 60 to 63 subjects. 

*t-test between means of elementary vs. secondary teachers significant at .05 level. 
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student's individual rate of mastery, and informing students frequently of their 
instructional needs were viewed as equally desirable by elementary and secondary 
teachers. Holding the student accou. able for performance and quality of work 
was ranked by both elementary and secondary teachers as being the most desirable 
adcmtive instructional method. 

Elementary level teachers generally also reported that they were better 
able, on the average, to incorporate adaptive instructional methods than were 
secondary level teachers. In some areas, elementary level teach rs 
significantly differed from secondary level teachers in their ability to use 
adaptive instructional methods in the classroom. Other areas identified by t 
tests at the .05 level of significance were: using different materials to 
instruct failing students, using other goals to instruct failing students, using 
alternative group placements, and modifying tasks until students make no errors 
or only infrequent mistakes. 

Elementary and secondary level regular education teachers reported with 
equivalent frequency an ability to use the adaptive instructional method of 
inf Miiing a student frequently of instructional need. Finally, both elementary 
and secondary level teachers ranked as their highest priority the ability to 
hold students accountable for their performance and quality of work. 

R eg^io n d 1^ Co mpari sons 

Data were further analyzed by examining results for each of the nine U.S. 
geographic divisions. These geographic regions display little diversity in many 
ot the study's chief questions about instructional arrangements for mildly 
handicapped students used by regular education teachers. The distribution, by 
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region, of elementary versus secondary level regular education teachers is 
•reported in Taole 18. 

Teactiers' estimates of the socioeconomic status of their students are 
reported in Table 19. Generally, most geographical regions reported that the 
student populations they served represented a predominantly low-moderate to 
moderately-high range. Table 20 displays the average range in the number of 
students being served, by handicapping label, by regular education teachers' in 
each of the nine geographic divisions. In the West South Central region, one 
teacher reported an extremely high number of ocudents with the LD label. It is 
unclear whether this reported figure of "75 students" is an outlier or an 
inaccuracy due to a misinterpretation of the item. The number of students 
reported as being served by categorical label, or caseload, in the nine 
geographical regions displays concoraance with what would be expected regarding 
services provided to these students (i.e., higher numbers of LD students served 
in the mainstream than students classified as EBO or MR). 

Use of other r Jul t aides in cl assr oom. The frequency of using another 
ddulL to assist in the classroom is reported in Table 21. The West North 
Central region displayed the greatest diversity in the use of another adult to 
aid instruv-tion; th3 South Atlantic and Mountain states also reported the use of 
a variety of other adult aides in their classrooms. All other regions displayed 
limited diversity in the use of additional adults as supports to instruction. 
Furthermore, it was found that all regions displayed a greater percentage of 
respondents who reported that there would be no difference in their use of 
another adult as support in the classroom based on the presence of mildly 
hdriciicapped students (see Table 22). 
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fable 18 

Nufnber of States in Each Region Represented by 
Elementary and Secondary Levels 



Elementary 



Secondary 



New England 


19 


79.2% 


5 


20.8% 


Middle Atlantic 


7 


38.9% 


11 


61.1% 


East North Central 


13 


76.5% 


4 


23.5% 


West North Central 


19 


61.3% 


12 


38.7% 


South Atlantic 


12 


57.1% 


9 


42.9% 


East South Central 


11 


91.7% 


1 


8.3% 


West South Central 


17 


85.0% 


3 


15.0% 


Mountai n 


21 


60.0% 


14 


40.0% 


Pacific 


11 


73.3% 


4 


26.7% 



Table 19 

Number uf States by Regional Div-snn Reporting 
Student Socioeconomic Status 



Low Low-Moderate Moderate Moderate-High High 



New England 


2 


8 


5 


8 


0 


Middle Atlantic 


0 


6 


9 


3 


0 


East North Central 


1 


7 


6 


3 


0 


West North Central 


0 


16 


9 


5 


1 


South Atlantic 


2 


9 


e 


4 


0 


East South Central 


2 


3 


6 


1 


0 


West South Central 


3 


11 


3 


2 


1 


Mountai n 


8 


14 


8 


5 


0 


Pacific 


1 


9 


3 


2 


0 
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Table 20 

Average Range of Handicapped Students on 



Teachers ' 

— 


Caseloads 




by Label 




and Regional 


D 1 V 1 s i on 




LO 


EBD 


MMR 




SP 


Othei 


New England 


1-13 


1-3 


0 


1-3 


2 


Middle Atlantic 


1-20 


1-5 


1-5 


1 


6 


East North Central 


1-14 


1-5 


1-4 


1-4 


1-2 


West North fpntral 


1-16 


1-6 


1 -Q 


1 -4 

1 — t 


1 — 1/ 


South Atlantic 


1-10 


1-4 


1-10 


1-10 


1-2 


East South Central 


1-5 


1-2 


2-7 


1-3 


2-7 


West South Central 


1-75 


1-6 


1-5 


1-5 


1-2 


Mountai n 


1-18 


1-10 


1-6 


1-5 


1-9 


Pacj 1- ic 


1-6 


1 


1-3 


1-4 


0 
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Table 21 

Number and Percentage of States Reporting Other Adult 
Educational Support by Regional Division 

















No 




Full Til 










Volun- 


Another 


Coun- 


Other 


Stu- 


Profes 






Til f nr 


A i rip 


t ppr 


T r* h o ^ 


c p 1 n r 
1 u • 


flrlii 1 t 


Hpn \ 


c i nn 7K 1 
^ 1 una 1 


Other 




















Npw F nn 1 rui 

1 V %ZtI I— I'M 1 U 1 ICJ 




1 


5 


7 


0 


0 




0 


4 




%^ 


4.2 


20.8 


14.2 


0.0 


0.0 


25 


0.0 


20.8 


Middl e At 1 ant ir 


N 




2 


n 


0 


n 




0 


2 




% 


5.6 


11. 1 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


66.7 


0.0 


11.1 


F fi^t Nnrt h ( pntrril 


N 


0 


3 


2 


n 


n 


7 


0 


2 




% 


0.0 


17.6 


11.8 


0.0 


0.0 


41.2 


15.9 


11.8 


Ulp^t Nfirth r Pritrril 




2 




2 




\ 


1 1 


g 


\ 




% 


6.5 


16.1 


6.5 


9.7 


3.2 


35.5 


0.0 


3.2 


Smith At 1 ririt i r 


N 


n 


9 
C 


1 




n 


7 


1 


9 

c 




t 

fO 


n n 




4 ft 


14 ? 


n n 


'X'X 

00 . J 


a ft 


Q S 


East South Central 


N 




1 


1 


0 


0 


7 


0 


1 




% 


8.3 


8.3 


8.3 


0.0 


0.0 


58.3 


0.0 


8.3 


West South Central 


N 


1 


1 


3 


0 


0 


10 


0 


4 




% 


5.0 


5.0 


15.0 


0.0 


0.0 


28.6 


0.0 


20.0 


Mountain 


N 


1 


5 


4 


6 


0 


10 


0 


4 




% 


2.9 


14.3 


11.4 


17.1 


0.0 


28.6 


0.0 


11.4 


Pacif ic 


N 


1 


3 


0 


0 


0 


3 


0 


5 




% 


6.7 


6.7 


13.3 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


33.3 



<»Nuinber of states 

''PerctM(tdvjt; of states responding 
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Table 22 

N.jmber ot States Reporting "Would Practices Differ if No Handicapped Student 
was Present in the Classroom" (by Regional Division) 





Use of 
Other 


Adult 


Size of 
Instructional 
Groupi ng 


Method of 
I nstruction 


Degree of 
Structure 


^ 


Yes 




No 




Yes 


Nn 






Yp<; 


Nn 


New England 


6 


13 


8 


13 


8 


14 


4 


17 


Middle Atlantic 


3 


12 


9 


8 


7 


11 


7 


9 


East North Cntr 1 . 


5 


10 


3 


14 


6 


11 


6 


9 


West North Cntrl . 


11 


14 


15 


13 


10 


21 


11 


17 


South Atlantic 


3 


11 


10 


8 


7 


ll 


4 


13 


East South Cntrl . 


1 


7 


2 


6 


3 


7 


1 


9 


West South Cntrl . 


6 


10 


7 


11 


9 


11 


11 


8 


Mountain 


11 


22 


17 


17 


14 


19 


18 


14 


Paci r ic 


4 


9 


2 


11 


5 


9 


4 


11 
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Size of groups. In Table 23 the typical size of small groups used to 
provide instruction to students with mild handicaps is reported by geographic 
division. The West Mountain states displayed greater diversity than other 
regions in the size of instructional groupings of students with mild handicaps. 
However, all regions generally appeared to favor instructional groups of smaller 
size. It was found that some of these regions (Middle Atlantic, West North 
Central, and South Atlantic) did indicate that the size of the groups made a 
difference if a student with handicaps was present in the class (see Table 22). 

Pri mary methods of instruction . The primary method of instruction employed 
with Mildly handicapped students is reported, by region, in Table 24. The West 
North Central, West Mou. tain, and New England states display the greatest degree 
of diversity in instructional methods, with the East South Central states 
displaying the least diversity. The percentages reported from each region 
indicate that the primary method of instruction used with mildly handicapped 
students is the direct instructional method. Furthermore, it was found that all 
geoyraphic regions showed that a greater percentage of teachers would not use 
different instructional methods when mildly handicapped students were present in 
the class (see Table 22). 

Degree of structure reported by teachers in the nine regions is presented 
in Table 25. In all but two of the regions (East North Central and South 
Atlantic), more than 25% of the respondents indicated that the degree of 
structure in their classrooms was very high. The extent to which degree of 
blructure would change if handicapped students were not present is shown in 
Table 22. 

Adaptive instruction. In compiling the regional results for "desirability" 
and " ability to use" adaptive instructional methods in the classroom, teachers 
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Table 23 

Number of Hates by Regional Division Reporting 
Different Sizes of Instructional Groupings 



Size of Group 







Ind 


1-3 


4-6 


7-9 


10-12 


13-15 


16-18 


19-20 


21+ 


New England 


N^ 


3 


5 


2 


1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 






12.5 


20.8 


8.3 


4.1 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


Middle AlIdMtic 


N 


1 


0 


3 


2 


i 


1 


1 


0 


0 




% 


b . 5 


U.O 


16.7 


11.1 


5.6 


5.6 


5.6 


0.0 


0.0 


East North Central 


N 


u 


0 


7 


0 


1 


1 


0 


1 


1 




% 


0.0 


0.0 


41.2 


0.0 


5.9 


5.9 


0.0 


5.9 


5.9 


West Nortn Central 


N 


2 


6 


2 


3 


0 


2 


1 


0 


0 




% 


6.5 


19.4 


6.5 


9.7 


0.0 


6.5 


3.2 


0.0 


0.0 


South Atlantic 


N 


2 


4 


2 


2 


2 


0 


0 


0 


0 




% 


9.5 


19.0 


9.5 


9.5 


9.5 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


East South Central 


N 


2 


1 


3 


1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 




% 


16.7 


8.3 


25.0 


8.3 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


West South Central 




3 


2 


2 


1 


0 


0 


1 


1 


0 




% 


15.0 


10.0 


10.0 


5.0 


0.0 


0.0 


5.0 


5.0 


0.0 


Mountain 


N 


1 


6 


10 


2 


1 


3 


1 


1 


0 




% 


2.9 


17.1 


28.6 


5.7 


2.9 


8.6 


2.9 


2.9 


0.0 


PdCl f ic 


N 


1 


1 


2 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 




% 


6.7 


6.7 


13.3 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 



''Nuiiioer of states 



^Perceiitaye of states responding 
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Table 24 



Number of States by Regional Division Reporting 
Methods of Instruction 



Methods of Instruction 











r nnnPr - 


T nH pnpn — 




Tar- 




^ 





Oi "ect 




Di scovery 


ati ve 


dent 


Method 


tile 


other 


New England 


K 


9 


5 


3 


. 

0 


3 


1 


1 




%° 


37.5 


20.8 


12.5 


0.0 


12.5 


4.2 


4.2 


Middle Atlantic 


N 


9 


1 


3 


1 


2 


0 


0 




% 


50.0 


5.C 


16.7 


5.6 


11.1 


0.0 


0.0 


East North Central 


N 


10 


0 


2 


2 


1 


0 


0 




% 


58.8 


0.0 


11.8 


11.8 


5.9 


0.0 


0.0 


West North Central 


N 


15 


1 


4 


2 


4 


1 


1 




% 


48.8 


3.2 


12.9 


6.5 


12.9 


3.2 


3.2 


South Atlantic 


N 


12 


0 


3 


1 


1 


0 


1 




% 


57.1 


0.0 


14.3 


4.8 


4.8 


0.0 


4.8 


East South Central 


N 


10 


0 


0 


0 


1 


0 


0 




% 


83.3 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


8.3 


0.0 


0.0 


Webt South Central 


N 


17 


0 


1 


0 


1 


0 


0 




% 


^j.O 


0.0 


5.0 


0.0 


2.9 


0.0 


0.0 


Mountain 


N 


17 


4 


4 


1 


5 


0 


1 




% 


48.6 


11.4 


11.4 


2.9 


14.3 


0.0 


2.9 


Pacific 


N 


12 


0 


0 


0 


1 


0 


1 




% 


80.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


6.7 


0.0 


6.7 



^NuiiiDer of states 

'^Percentage of states responding 
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Table 25 

Number of States by Regional Division Reporting Degree of 
Structure in Classroom for Handicapped Students 



Degree of Structure^ 







1 




2 




3 


4 




5 




6 




7 




8 


9 


Npui Fnn 1 i\ti(\ 


N 


in 




4 




1 

1 




1 




0 




1 




0 




0 


2 




% 


41. 


7 


16. 


7 


4, 


2 


4. 


2 


0 


.0 


4. 


2 


0. 


0 


0.0 


8.3 


Ml 1 1» At 1 diiL 1 c 


N 


9 




2 




n 




0 




3 




0 




1 




1 


0 




% 


bO. 


0 


11. 


1 


0. 


0 


0. 


0 


16 


.7 


0. 


0 


5. 


6 


5.6 


0.0 


Frist Nf)rth 


N 

ll 


■} 




3 




u 




3 




0 




1 




0 




1 


0 


Ceritrdi 


% 


17. 


6 


V. 


6 


n 


n 


17. 


6 


0 


.0 


5. 


9 


0. 


0 


5.9 


0.0 




N 
11 


g 




4 




2 








2 




4 




9 
c 




0 


0 










1? 


q 


6. 


5 


6 








1? 








0.0 


0.0 


South Atlantic 


N 


13 




1 




0 




0 




1 




1 




2 




0 


0 




% 


16. 


9 


4. 


8 


0, 


0 


0. 


0 


4 


.8 


4. 


8 


9. 


5 


0.0 


0.0 


East South 


N 


6 




2 




2 




0 




0 




0 




0 




0 


0 


Central 


% 


50. 


0 


16. 


7 


16, 


7 


0, 


0 


0 


.0 


0. 


0 


0, 


0 


0.0 


0.0 


West South 


N 


12 




0 




2 




2 




2 




0 




0 




0 


0 


Central 


% 


60. 


0 


0. 


0 


10, 


0 


10, 


0 


10 


.0 


0. 


0 


0. 


0 


0.0 


0.0 


Mouritai n 


N 


14 




8 




1 




2 




1 




1 




0 




0 


0 




% 


40. 


0 


22. 


9 




9 


2. 


9 


2 


.9 


2. 


9 


0. 


0 


0.0 


0.0 


Pacific 


N 


4 




3 




1 




1 




2 




0 




0 




2 


0 




% 


26. 


7 


20. 


0 


6 


.7 


6 


.7 


13 


.3 


0. 


0 


0 


.0 


13.3 


0.0 



*^lndex - Deyree of structure - Adjectives used by respondents 

1. "Hijhly'7"Extreinely'7"Very" 

2. "Moderdte'7*'Much'7Alot" 

3. "Low7"0pen'7"FlexiDle" 

4. "Dependent an Instructional Techniques Learning Centers" 
b. "Structure depends on disability served" 

6. "Depends on curriculum/subject matter" 

7. "Tradi t lonal/self -contained/structure with least distractions" 

8. "Depends on learning style/individual performance" 

9. "Quiet Environment with high expectations" 
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representing the regional divisions of New England, East South Central and West 
Mountain gave the highest ratings. In contrast, the East North Central states 
gave the overall lowest ratings, (see Table 26 for summary data.) 

Discussion 

There has been much discussion about the difficulties created for regular 
education teachers when students with handicaps are placed within their 
classrooms. Yet, we have little information on actual changes in instructional 
methods that occur when a student with handicaps is introduced into the 
classroom. The results of this survey of regular education teachers who have 
mildly handicapped students in their classrooms provide little indication that 
anything different occurs because of the presence of handicapped students in a 
classroc.il. For example, the number of adults used in the classroom differed 
from wtiat it typical ly would be for only 26% of the respondents. Only 39% indi- 
cated that their grouping practices (typically, fewer than six students in a 
group) would change if there were no students with handicaps in the classroom; 
and only 36% indicated that their methods of instruction (usually, "direct 
instruction") would change. Only 35% indicated that the degree of structure in 
the classroom (typically described ai "highly structured") would change if no 
handicapped students were present. "Ihese findings held true when comparisons 
were made between responses of eletnentary and secondary level teachers, although 
seconda«^y teachers seem to encounter greater jmbers of handicapped students 
during a school day. Secondary teachers also make less use of other adults in 
the classroom. 

Adaptive instructional techniques were almost unanimously viewed as 
desirable, particularly holding the student accountable for work and altering 
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Table 26 



Average Ranking by Regional Division for "Desirability" and "Ability to Do" 
^'^d a p tj_ve_ Instruct ion wi th Han dicapped Student s 

Re gional Divi sion ^ 





1 


0 

c 


Q 
0 


A 
4 


c 
D 


c 

0 


7 


Q 
O 


q 


Student Experience SuccebS 


















0 • H 


Oesirab: 1 i ty 


6.6 


b.o 


o.b 


C, A 

b.4 


5.0 


0.5 


0 . 0 


0.6 


Ab 1 1 i ty to Do 


5.4 


b.U 


A 7 


A C 

4.5 


A ^ 

4 .5 


A ^ 

4 . 


A Q 

4 . y 


0.1 


^ 1 
0.1 


Alternative Instructional Modifications 


















Desirdbi 1 i ty 




0.0 


C A 

0.4 


C Q 

0. y 


^ A 

0 . 4 


A 

0.4 


R Q 

0 . y 


0.0 


ft 1 

0.1 


Abi 1 1 ty to Do 


5.0 


4.b 


A 1 

4 . i 


A C 

4.5 


A a 
4 . 0 


A A 
4 . 4 


A 1 
4 . / 


0 . u 


A P 
4.0 


Maridyeinent of Behaviors 


















ft 4 


Desirabi 1 i ty 


5.4 


Q 


0 . 


0 . o 


0.6 


. 0 


7 

0 . / 




Abi 1 1 ty to Do 


5.4 


A C 

4.0 


A 0 


4.0 


0 . 1 


0 . 1 


0 . 0 


0.0 


0.4 


Curricula Modified 




















Desirabi 1 i ty 


b. 0 


b.l 


A Q 
4 .O 


C Q 

0 .o 


0 . u 


0.1 


0.0 


0.0 


ft A 
0.4 


Ab 1 1 1 ty to Do 


C 0 

b.o 


A 7 
4. / 


A 0 

4 . 0 


4 . 0 


/I A 
4 . 4 


A Q 
4 . O 


A 0 
4 . 6 


A Q 


0.1 


MIA. 1_ A. 1 J , 

Alternative Methods 




















Des irdbi 1 i ty 


b. / 


b . U 


C Q 
0 .o 


b , c 


<^ A 
0 . 4 


O.O 


0.0 


0.0 


ft 

0.0 


Ao 1 li ty Lu Do 


C 1 

b.l 


A 1 




A A 
4 . 4 


/I 1 
4 . i 


A 1 
4 . / 


A A 
4.4 


0.0 


4 . y 


IJi rferent Ma tor i a I > 




















Des i rdb 1 1 1 ty 


b.b 


0 . 0 


R 7 
0 . / 


0 . 0 


0.1 


0.0 


O.O 


U . 1 


*i 7 


Ab i 1 1 ty to Do 


5.0 


A C 

4. 0 




A 1 
4 . i 


A n 

4 . U 


A A 
4.4 


A 0 
4.6 


4.0 


4 . H 


Chdricje Godls 




















Desirdbi i i ty 


b.l 


A Q 


0 . 0 


0.0 


0 . u 


O.O 


^ 7 
0 . / 


S 7 


ft 

0 • D 


Abi 1 1 ty to Do 


5.1 


0 A 

J. 4 


A A 

4.4 


4 . b 


A 1 
4 . i 


A 0 
4.6 


/I 7 
4 . / 


0.6 


A P 


Increased PrdCtice 




















Desirdbi 1 i ty 


5.3 




0 . 1 


0 . 1 


0.6 


0.0 


0.0 


0.7 


ft 1 
0.1 


Abi 1 i ty to Do 


5.0 


0. 1 


A 1 

4.1 


A Q 
4 . 0 


0 . 0 


K 7 
0 . / 


O.O 


0.0 


^ 1 

0.1 


Alterridtive Placements 




















Desirdbi 1 i ty 


C A 

6.4 


C A 
0.4 


0 . 1 


0 . 0 


t; /I 

0 . 4 


0 . 1 


0.0 


O.O 


ft A 

0 . H 


Abi 1 i ty to Do 


5.2 




0 o 

o.d: 


/I 1 

4.1 


0.5 


0 . 0 


4 . 0 


0 . U 


t; A 
0.4 


Adjust Lesson Place 




















Des 1 rab i 1 i ty 




b. 4 


0.0 


5. U 


5 . 0 


0 . 0 


0 . 1 


0.1 


ft A 

0 . H 


Abi lity to Do 


5.2 


b.U 


A 1 
4. / 


0 Q 
O.O 


A 0 

4 . c 


^ Q 

4 . y 


0 . 1 


O.J 


A A 


Monitor Student Errors 




















Desirdbi 1 1 ty 


6.2 


5. i 




5.U 


5. 0 


5 . 4 


5 . 0 


0 . 6 


ft A 
0.4 


Abi 1 i ty to Do 


4.9 


A O 

4. J 


0.1 


A A 

4.4 


0 . U 


C 7 
0 . / 


C 0 
0 . 6 


0.1 


0.6 


Modify Tasks 




















Desirabi 1 i ty 


5.7 


5.3 


4.8 


5.0 


6.1 


6.1 


5.6 


5.6 


5.3 


Aoi 1 1 ty to Do 


4.5 


3.4 


3.6 


3.8 


4.0 


4.6 


4.2 


4.6 


3.9 


Monitor Alternative Instruction 




















Desirabi 1 i ty 


6.0 


6.0 


5.1 


5.3 


5.9 


6.2 


5.3 


5.7 


6.4 


Ability to Do 


5.0 


4.1 


2.8 


3.7 


3.8 


5.2 


4.4 


4.7 


4.8 


Inform Student of Needs 




















Desirdi:^ ' i Ly 


5.2 


5.4 


6.2 


5.6 


6.0 


6.1 


5.7 


5.9 


5.7 


Ability Do 


4.7 


4.9 


4.8 


5.0 


5.1 


5.8 


5.3 


5.1 


4.6 


Hold Student '\cr.ountab 1 e 




















Des 1 rdb i 1 i Ly 


6.3 


6.6 


6.6 


6.5 


6.4 


6.8 


6.6 


6.5 


6.6 


Adi 1 1 ty to Do 


b.8 


5.9 


5.8 


5.8 


5.4 


5.9 


5.8 


6.0 


5.5 



^Key for Regional Divisions: 1. New England, 2. Middlo Atlantic, 3. East North Central, 
4. West North Central, 5. South Atlantic, 6. Fdst South Central, 7. West South Central, 



a. Mountain, and 9. Pacific 
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instruction so the studen*" can experience success. Tfu "ability to" ratings for 
the various techniques were ordered in a manner similar to the ratings of 
desirability, although these ratings were not as high. In addition, the ratings 
of elementary level teachers were slightly higher than the ratings of secondary 
level teachers, for both "desirability" and "ability to do." 

The use of adults in the classroom, the degree of structure In the 
classroom, and the primary method of instruction were more variable in some 
regions than others. Particularly variable regions were those in the 
Northwestern and Northeastern sections of the nation. 

The results of this survey suggest that regular education teachers either 
do not see a way to make the classroom environment different from what it would 
be without a handicapped student, or they are unable to implement potential 
changes for one reason or another. These types of findings once again emphasize 
the need to enter the regular education classroom to observe how hai^dicapped 
students are spending their time in mainstream settings. The findings also 
raise issues relevant to recent pushes toward the reorganization of special 
education and regular education and their interactions (cf. Reynolds, Wang, & 
Walbery, 1987; Stainback & Stainback, 1984; Will, 1986). 

Tne structural arrangements that teachers provide to handicapped students, 
use of other adults, size of small groups for instruction, primary methods of 
instruction and degree of structure in the classroom suggest that the more 
intensive the instructional setting, the becter the educational experience. 
Aides, vol jnt^-ers, or another teacher typically were identified as being used in 
the classroom to assist instruction. The use of another adult to aid 
instruction did not appear to differ when handicapped students were present in 
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Ihi cldssroom, with 56% of the respondents reporting that there was no 
d ftertMice. 

The size of small groups for inrtruction with handicapped students typi- 
cally ranged from 4 to 6 and 1 to 3 students. Instructional groups are depen- 
dent on the ability of the studf^nt to interact in a socially appropriate fashion 
with other students, or to work cooperatively. Groups sizes appear to suggest 
that teachers are concerned with the manageability of the group. 
"Cooperative/group" was reported by 20.4% of the sample as a primary method of 
instruction, second to "direct instruction*' which was reported by 60% of the 
sample as being the preferred method of instruction for handicapped students. 

Th(? overall degree of structure provided for instruction to handicapped 
sLiidLMiLs, reported by 40% of the teachers surveyed, suggested that the higher 
Lhf) degree of structure, the better. Few teachers maintained "flexible" or 
"low" levels of structure in the instruction of handicapped students. However, 
this appeared to not differ for many teachers (55.3%) who reported that the 
oegree of structur'^ would not change if handicapped students were not present in 
the cidssroom. 

Adaptive instruction is apparently desirable when teaching handicapped 
studt .ts. Results show i pat elementary level teachers find they are more able 
to incorporate adaptive educational methods into their inst^'uctional 
intervenMons than seconda: y level teachers are. In any case, the use of 
adaptive instructional methi Js seems to be desirable at both the elementary and 
secondary levels, with teachers at both levels responding that the most 
desirable adaptive instructional approach is holding the student accountable for 
perf orifiance and quality of work. 
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The results of this survey provide a limited picture, yet an interesting 
one, of some of the practices employed by elementary and secondary level regular 
education teachers in teaching mildly handicapped students. Certainly these 
results suggest other questions. What is the impact of different instructional 
groupings in teaching students with mild handicaps? What impact do different 
adaptive educational approaches have on instruction? These quescions and others 
definitely need to be addressed through continuing research. 
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Name 



School Address 



Telephone Number ( 



Elementary Secondary/Middle 



1. Please indicate your teaching employment status. 

Full -Time Part-Time Other, specify 



2. How would you best estimate the socioeconomic level of the majority of students 
served in your school? (Mark only one response.) 

Low Low to Moderate Moderate Moderate to High High 



3. How many handicapped students in each of the following categories do you teach? 
(Count students' primary classification.) 

Learning Disabled Mildly Mentally Retarded 

Emotionally Disturbed/ Speech Impaired 

tmotional/Behavior Disorders 
Other, specify 



4. Please indicate the number of students you teach who are classified as "mildly 
handicapped" or "special needs" students. 

Total number of students on your caseload classified as "mildly handicapped" 



5. Structural A^angements : Teachers sometimes believe that certain classroom 

structural arrangements work best for teaching mildly handicapped students. For 
each of the following structural arrangements, identify (1) what you do for the 
handicapped student(s) in your classroom, and (2) whether this differs from what 
you would do if you had no handicapped students in your class. 

(1) What do you do'^ (2) Does this differ'^ 

a. Use of other adults a. Yes No 

in the classroom. 



b. Size of the small b. Yes No 

group for instruction. 



c. Primary method of c. Yes No 

instruction (e.g., 

direct, discovery, 
cooperative independent 
work, etc.). 

d. Degree of structure. d. Yes No 
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Adaptive Instruction ; Teachers sometimes believe that instruction must be adapted 
for handicapped students who are in the regular education classroom. For each of the 
following statements indicate (1) the desirability of the adaptation, and (2) the 
extent to which you are able in your own classroom to make the adaptation (for 
whatever reason). 

(1) Desirab ilty (2) A ble t o Do 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
Low 



Please Circle Your Answer 

1. Altering instruction so student can 
experience success. 

2. Identifying alternative instructional 
modifications for teaching students. 



High Low High 
1234567 1234567 



1 2 3 4 5 6 7 



Identifying alternative ways to manage student 12 3 4 5 6 7 
behavior or affect. 



4. Modifying curricula in a variety of ways. 

5. Using alternative methods to instruct failing 
student. 

6. Using different materials to instruct failing 
student. 

7. Using other goals to instruct failing student. 
3. Using increased practice opportunities. 

9. Using alternative group placements. 

10. Adjusting lesson pace to meet student's rate 
of mastery. 



1 2 3 4 5 6 7 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 

12 3^567 

1 2 3 4 : 6 7 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 



11. Monitoring of student's errors and prescribing 12 3 4 5 6 7 
activities to correct incorrect responses. 



12. Modifying tasks until student makes no errors 
or only infrequent mistakes. 

13. Monitoring effectiveness of alternative 
interventions . 

14. Informing student frequently of his/her 
instructional needs. 

15. Holding student accountable for his/her 
performance and quality of work. 



1 2 3 4 5 6 7 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 

1 2 3 4 5 5 7 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 



1 2 3 4 5 6 7 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 



Comments ; 



Thank you for your cooperation. Please indicate whether you would be interested in 
receiving a brief summary of the results of this survey. Yes No 
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